DESIGN'S READER'S GUIDE 


Chalks 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 

American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Poster Pastello, Ambrite, Hygieia. 


Air Brushes, Artists 


Thayer & Chandler, 910 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 

Wold Air Brush Mfg. Company, 2173 N. 
California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Crayons 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Finger Paints 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Marionettes 


Muller Marionettes, 1324 Ashland Ave.., 
Evanston, Ill. Send 10c for catalog. 

Hazelle’s Marionettes, 822 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Modeling Materials 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Milo modeling material. 
Formwell. 

American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Show Card Colors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang Tempera. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 
Erwin M. Riebe Corp., 159 E. 60th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Watercolors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang products. 


Artist Oil Colors 


and Brushes 


Erwin M. Riebe Corp., 159 E. 60th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Correspondence Courses 


Publishers’ Exchange, 220 S. State St., 
Rm-1001 D, Chicago, Illinois. Fea- 
turing America’s most thorough 
courses on Illustrated Mimeograph- 
ing. Also used art courses, and 
other study material at bargain 
prices. 

Dorman H. Smith, Box 597, San Rafael, 
California. Home study courses in 
cartooning. 


Books 


Handicraft—Simplified Procedure and 
Projects. Author-Publisher Lester 
Griswold, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Gotham Book Mart, 51 W. 47th St., 
New York City. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Classroom Aids 
Designs, Patterns, Instruction Charts for 
building—Arts and Crafts Program. 
Author-Publisher Lester Griswold, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Art Schools 


Art Academy of Cincinnati, W. H. Siple, 
Dir. Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Art Center School, 1905 North Highland 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Henry 
Lovins, Director. 


This page is devoted to the interests 
of both our readers and advertisers. 
In the Reader’s Guide, Design is at- 
tempting to give its subscribers a 
place to turn to quickly and in a 
short time find where materials and 
other types of artists supplies can be 
secured. Design’s Reader’s Guide is 
also ready to answer any questions as 
to where items not listed in this sec- 
tion can be bought. Address your in- 
quiries to Reader’s Guide Department, 
Design Publishing Co., 32 Warren St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Ave. 
at Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

California College of Arts and Cratts, 
College and Broadway, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

John Herron Art Institute School of Art, 
Donald D. Mattison, Dir. Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Meinzinger Art School of Fine and 
Commercial Art, Fred J. Meinzinger, 
Director, 4847 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Pratt Institute, James C. Boudreau, Dir., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Professional School of Art, Mrs. Frank- 
lin, Dir., New York City. 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Kenneth 
E. Hudson, Dir., St. Louis, Mo. 
Traphagen School of Fashion, 1689 
Broadway, New York City, Elizabeth 

Traphagen, Dir. 


Silk Screen Supplies 


Silk screen printing supplies. Walter 
Karl Titze, 1366 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, California. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


Ball Mills 


Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


Banding Wheels 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine 
St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Pereny Pottery, 842 N. Pearl St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Clays and Glazes 


Pereny Pottery, 842 North Pearl St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


Ceramic Crayons 


Pereny Pottery, 842 North Pearl St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Kilns 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


Potter's Wheels 


Pereny Pottery, 842 No. Pearl St., Co 
lumbus, Ohio. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 

The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 

The Claycraft Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine 
St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


@® The Concerns Listed Above Are Recommended By Our Stafie 
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FELIX PAYANT 
EDITOR 


ADVISORY EDITORS 


Forest Grant, Director 
of Art, New York Ci 
Public Schools, New Yor 


Dr. Ray Faulkner, Head 
of Art Dept., Teachers 
Cellege, Columbia Univ. 


Alfred Howell, Director 
of Art, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Altred E. Pelikan, Di- 
rector of Milwaukee Art 
institute, Milwaukee. 


C. Edwin johnson, Di- 
rector of Art, Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, O. 


Aime H. Doucette, Art 
t., State Teachers 
College, Edinboro, Pa. 


F. Elizabeth Bethea, 
Head of Art Department, 
Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston. 


Margaret Erdt, Super- 
visor of Art, Public 
Schools, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 


Grace Sobotka, Associ- 
ate Professor of Art, 
George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. William E. Warner, 
Pres., American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


H. Rosabelle MacDon- 
ald, Chairman of Art 
Dept., Art and Music 
H. S., New York City. 


Clara MacGowan, Asst. 
Prof. of Art, North- 
western University, 
Evanston, JIilinois. 


R. Guy Cowan, Design 
Consultant, Onondaga 
Pottery, Syracuse,N. Y. 


Elizabeth Cilmartin, 
Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


Mary Albright Giles, 
University Schools, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus. 


Marion E—. Miller, 
Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colo. 


Clara P. Reynolds, Dir. 
of Art, Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Elizabeth Wells Robert- 
son, Dir. of Art, Pub- 
lic Schools, Chicago, III. 


Edna Patzxig, Assoc. 
Professor, Department 
of Art, University of 
lowa, lowa City. 


Grace M. Baker, Chair- 
man, Division of the 
Arts, Colo. State Col- 
lege of Ed., Creeley. 


Vincent A. Roy, Super- 
visor Art ducation 
Dept., Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Jane Betsey Welling, 
Assoc. Prof., College of 
Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 


Wanda L. Wheeler, 
Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation, City Schools, 
Knoxv.lie, Tennessee. 


Dr. Kate V. Wofford, 
Prof. of Rural Educa- 
tion, Buffalo State 
Teachers College. 


Eastern Consultant for DESIGN: 
Williem L. Longyear, Art Dept., 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BIRDS IN DESIGN 


—by Walter Karl Titze 


Book 13x16 inches. Spiral bound. Printed 
by hand in the silk screen method described 
in January DESIGN. 


This unusual book has been selling to art teachers and libraries 
throughout the West. The remaining copies of a limited edition 
now priced at $3.75 per copy. Formerly sold for twice this amount. 


Silk screen materials and equipment for schools and studios. 


WALTER KARL TITZE 


1366 Mission Street San Francisco 


FIGURE 
CONSTRUCTION 
By Alon Bement 
Revised Edition 


For art classes, art teachers, costumers. 
designers, etc. Especially effective for 
classes where it is impracticable to draw 
from the living model. 1939 revision 
of one of the most popular texts on draw- 
ing the human figure. 


List, $2.40 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto 


For the 
Western Arts Convention... 
OR ANY OTHER TIME— 


YOUR 
p HOTEL 


IN CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HOTEL SINTON 


4TH & VINE STS. 


10 MINUTES FROM UNION TERMINAL 
15 MINUTES FROM AIRPORT 


1 MINUTE FROM 


SHOPPING DISTRICT 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


| THEATRES 

| 

| RATES FROM AIR-CONDITIONED 

| 3 RESTAURANTS 
| $4.00 DOUBLE AIR-CONDITIONED 

| $4.50 TWIN BEDS BARS 3 


DIRECTION—AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 
J. LESLIE KINCAID, Pres. JOHN M. CRANDALL, Managing Director 


| 
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NEW BOOKS 


So—Youw’re Going to Be an Artist! By Matlack Price. 
168 pp. Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., New York 
$2.50. 


Every art student who has visions of making art his 
profession can well read and take to heart what Mr. Price 
has to say about the methods and prospects for doing go 
successfully. That most young people just out of school 
have very little conception of the meaning of a deadline, 
or of the proper procedure to follow in trying to market 
their ability, or of any of the other trials and tribulations 
that are apt to beset them on the road to becoming pro. 
fessional artists, is pretty generally true. This author suc. 
ceeds remarkably well in enlightening the inexperienced job 
hunter as to what to expect and how meet it. 

Students and beginners in the business of being an 
artist here become acquainted with the types of problems 
they will have to face in making a career for themselves, 
either as free lance artists or as staff artists, and they 
are offered sound suggestions as to how to prepare them- 
selves to meet these problems intelligently. . The realistic 
examples of situations that are liable to arise are of special 
importance; emphasis is given to the problems (which wil! 
directly or indirectly react upon the artist) and demands 
of those who buy art for commercial illustration purposes, 
Various other phases of art as a profession are discussed 
and evaluated, such as art teaching, architecture, fashion 
designing, etc. 

While the young artist will obtain more substantial 
information from this volume than will the professional 
and layman, it is recommended to all who want to know 
more about what goes on “inside” organizations which deal 
in art. And whether you are interested in selling art or 
no, the book will not bore you, for it is cleverly written 
with a frankness and clarity not too often found in the 
general run of “how to be successful” books. 


The American Colorist. By Faber Birren. The Crim- 
son Press, Westport, Conn. $1.00. 


This unusual little book is true to its subtitle: A Prac- 
tical Guide to Color Harmony and Color Identification. 
The direct purpose of the author in preparing it is that it 
shall “serve members of garden clubs and _ horticultural 
societies” in identifying colors, although its universal ap- 
plication and adoption as a standard basis for color identi- 
fication is proposed. No doubt such a standard system 
would be welcomed by the average individual who is har- 
rassed by the multitude of elaborate names that have been 
given—by inspired color-namers—to various tones and 
shades of basic colors in current merchandise. 


A series of color identification charts (printed in color, 
of course) have been worked out by Mr. Birren, an au- 
thority on color who has done a great deal of important 
research in this field. The basic colors in the series are 
Red, Orange, Chrome, Yellow, Leaf, Green, Jade, Tul- 
quoise, Blue, Violet, Purple and Magenta. The various 
modifications of these colors have been worked. out in the 
charts on a scientific basis, with a key to color names which 
identifies the modifications for each hue. 
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In addition to the charts, a chapter entitled “The Art 
of Color Harmony” explains how to chose and harmonize 
pure hues to the best emotional and artistic advantage, 
and another chapter on “The Harmony of Tints, Shades 
and Tones” explains how to modify colors. The third chap- 
ter deals with the “Science of Color Names”. 


Store Interior Planning and Display. By A. Edward 
Hammond. 239 pp. Chemica] Publishing Co., Inc., New 


York. $5.00. 


This book is designed to be a compact guide a::d refer- 
ence for those concerned with large scale retail selling, 
although students who are interested in display .may also 
fnd the illustrations and discussions of store interiors 
helpful. 

The review deals with counters, floor coverings, mer- 
chandise bar. interior decoration of the store, and mer- 
chandise displays of various kinds, as well as the improve- 
ment of such necessities as cash systems, wrapping facili- 
ties and many other of the more solid problems which must 
be considered and solved in planning a store. Mr. Ham- 
mond advises the retailer in judging the type of equipment 
and displays which most closely meet his particular re- 
quirements. 


Manual of Postercraft. By Will Clemence. 190 pp. 
Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., New York. $2.00. 


This is a practical book for commercial artists and 
students, the beginner and the professional. It covers the 
methods and required equipment for postercrafting. The 
author has had many years of experience in the trade and 
it is his hope that the book will help to eliminate the waste 
of time through the trial and error process. 


Modern Mexican Art. By Laurence E. Schmeckebier. 
190 pp. The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 
$7.50. 


In this interesting book of Mexican Art, Mr. Schmecke- 
bier, a historian and psychologist of art, studies the charac- 
ter and development of this country. The two leading fig- 
ures, Orozco and Rivera, are discussed separately, referring 
especially to their peculiar psychological and artistic prob- 
lems. The work of the younger generation since the revolu- 
tion is described and the paintings of the various artists are 
described and analyzed. 

The book contains 216 halftone illustrations, represent- 
ing the best work of twenty-two Mexican artists. Edmund 
M. Kopietz, director of the Minneapolis School of Art, says: 
“Modern Mexican Art should appeal to all students of art, to 
teachers of fine arts and art history as well as to those 
interested in the social aspect of the Mexican era discussed. 


NEW STENCIL PAPER 


A recent addition to the American Crayon Company 
line of school materials is an exceedingly fine stencil paper 
called E-Z Cut Stencil Paper. Outlines may be traced di- 
rectly on this new paper, eliminating the use of carbon 
paper to transfer the design. It is easily cut, making the 
use of heavy, tough, opaque, oiled craft stencil board un- 
necessary. Sample will be sent on request to the American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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Pereny is FIRST AGAIN 
With an INEXPENSIVE 


Burnout - Proof 
Electric (Clobar) 


in 
Two Styles! 


Muffle Size 9’x9’x9” 


Three Speeds 


Maximum Temperature 


2000° F. 


No. 740 SPECIAL 
TABLE MODEL 


You owe it to Yourself to Invest- 
igate These Startling Values! 


The New “Pereco” 
Globar Kilns Are: 
@ Low in Cost 
@ Burn-out Proof 
@ Long-lived 
@ Fast Firing 


Muffle Size 10”’x12”x12” 


Three Speeds 


Maximum Temperature 


2000° F. 


No. 2040 SPECIAL 
FULL STANDARD MODEL 


Write For Further 
Details — NOW! 
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Meet Our Advisors 


DR. KATE V. WOFFORD, Director of the Depart. 
ment of Rural Education, at the State Teachers college in 
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ES © suoueae ao. aa Buffalo, New York, is an ardent believer in the importance 

of art as an educational 

| I a factor in our public schools 

In fact she believes in th. 

CS 1n the 

AMACO POTTER S WHEEL type of education that 
ELECTRIC — TABLE MODEL — CONSTANT SPEED takes into consideration 

the whole child. She hag 
a Amaco Potter’s Wheel No. 1 rotates at a constant speed of 100 RPM. in recent years become ay 


outstanding person in mod. 
ern education particularly 
in its application to rural] 
communities. 


Last summer she was 
visiting professor at Teach- 
ers College of Columbia | 
University. She was the | 
only woman who ever re. 
ceived the honor of serving 


Overall dimensions are 17 inches wide, 25 inches long, 12 inches 
high. A \% H.P. motor connects to any ordinary 110 volt electric 
circuit. The aluminum turntable is 12 inches in diameter. A 2%,” 
flange on the aluminum workboard serves as a splashboard. Another 
convenient feature is a removable water reservoir. 


gat as president of South Caro. 
lina State Teachers Asso. 
Electric Kilns ciation. She was president 
Chidnott of the Rural Education 
re ees partment of the National Education Association and mem- 
Write ber of the Board of Trustees of the N.E.A. for seven years, 


In 1929 she was an Official delegate to the International 
Conference on Education at Geneva, Switzerland. 
$98.00 She has been editor of the 1937, 1938, 1939 Yearbooks | 

i of the Rural Education Department of the National Edv- | 
Table Model Wheel eation Association. She is the author of Modern Educa- | 

Besides being a leader in modern education, Dr. Wof- 
CLAY COMP ANY ford is an excellent example of a person who believes in 

ANA 
art as a way of life. 

DESIGN is fortunate to have as a member of its ad- 


Department D. 


AMERICAN ART 


INDI ANAPOLI 


visory group a person with such educational background 
and understanding of art and the place it has in education 
EDNA PATZIG. For the past nine years primary 
) dd schools, junior and senior high schools of Iowa have sub- 
THE "HOME" OF mitted art work to a conference of teachers who have 
studied and criticized their | 
technique. Edna Patzig 
was the spark and has 
HOTEL been the guide in further- _ — 
education. As_ associate 
professor in the Depart- 
ment of Art at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa in charge of 
OA nized the need for the ob- 
populer Mikedo Cocktail servation and direction of 
a the various elementary 
= 350 AOOMS 00 teaching units in that state, 
‘ and this annual conference 
| ° of aiding teachers in their 
AIR CONDITIONED problems. 
@ GUEST ROOMS @ LOBBY Outstanding artists and | 
@ PRIVATE DINING ROOMS art educators oftentimes 
ONE OF THE ALBERT PICK HOTELS and Miss Patzig is to be commended for the worthwhile : 
contributions the body has made to the advancement of art 
and art education. No other state boasts such a central =| 
ized art service; hence Iowa has reason to be proud of the ; 
Miss Patzig graduated from the Cumming School of 
Art and continued her studies at the School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston as well as the School of Fine Arts 
in Fontainebleau, France. Following a year of travel an 


today. 
ing this milestone in art 
ORT HAYES 
teacher training she recog- 
WITH BATH From was innovated as a means 

| R.LGRIFFITH, Mgr. comprise the committee, 
initiative of Miss Patzig in pioneering the movement. 
study in Europe, Miss Patzig returned to the United States. 
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Primitive man carved and painted the walls of his cave to make his life interesting. Today man sur- 
rounds himself with those things, machine or hand made, which he considers beautiful to avoid the stul- 
tifying effect of everyday routine. There has been a constant urge for man to make things about him 
meaningful; to intensify the realities of his existence; to vivify life. Human values may vary among 
peoples, epochs and regions. Available materials change and needs fluctuate. Yet the compelling force 
to give life significance remains. 


The very simplicity of primitive peoples and their social set-up emphasizes the fact that the ma- 
terials of life are the materials of art. Art begins where nature leaves off. This relationship holds 
true throughout life though it is less discernable in complex modern society. Man soon learned that 
where there is life there may be drama; where there is sound there may be music; where there is move- 
ment there may be dance; where there is color there may be painting; where there is mass there may be 
sculpture, architecture and cities. Ultimately there is a symphony of life relationships with the various 
themes either appearing singly or in counter-puntal relationship. 


Because man has striven to give meaning to materials in the world wherein he lives and has felt 
the joy of creating, he has elevated himself above the beast. Hence art is synonymous with intelligence. 
It is the precursor of science and a dominant factor of culture, today as in the past. The fact that 
education is essentially the instrument for extending culture requires a statement of the role art plays 
in the major activities of our intricate social scene. 


Since education is the instrument through which culture is kept alive it is incumbent upon those in 
charge to provide such favorable attitudes as will make the inter-relationship of the arts with life real. 
This means not only for the individual but the social group as well. Since art is as significant as ever 
in our present time it seems necessary for schools to allow those emotional overtones of art to make learn- 
ing meaningful as the things of life are made meaningful. 


That art permeates the very warp and woof of our contemporary social fabric so that man’s conduct 
is influenced by it, is eminently true today. The planning of a great city so that life therein may reach 
its fullest significance for all those persons and activities which are component parts of it, is a vast 
social creed. The successful solution of this problem demands creative imagination supported by sci- 
ence and industry. Public architecture affords an insight into the ideals of society. Painting and sculp- 
ture, closely allied to it, intimately contact the personal lives of the people. The building of homes 
with all the vividness of the domestic scene is the very nucleus of society. Modern industry provides a 
wealth of commodities and demands art at every turn, not only in production but in distribution where 
controlled appearance is a dominant factor. 


Personal attire at its best depends upon the harmonizing of materials, physical needs, structure and 
refinement. The printed page, closely interwoven with our lives today, is nothing more than an attrac- 
tive means of disseminating ideas in our complex world. Through art, the theatre, motion picture, radio 
and television the life-giving force is the aesthetic quality. 


One of the dominant factors with which modern civilized man has had to cope is the machine. 
It connotes in mechanization, quantity production, division of labor and crowded urban life. Man’s 
rhythms and social forms have been decidedly disturbed. The very complexion of life has had to be 
adjusted to the machine. Incoherencies of our age have had to be eliminated for the sake of harmony. 
The materials of art have changed. As life in the new social environment becomes more complex and 
involved, is it any wonder that man has thrilled at the phenomenon of art in this new scene? 


Folly 
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By Charles Sallee 


AQUATINT 


The aquatint graphic process is a method of biting tones 
instead of lines, thus producing rich, deep, velvety, dark 
tones as well as delicate transparent tints. The tones re- 
semble water color washes which accounts for the name, aqua 


or water tint. 


The process differs from line etching or soft ground 
in that the ground laid does not protect the plate entirely 
from the acid. The method usually used for obtaining this 
porous ground is to raise an asphaltum or resin dust in a 
confined space, and then allowing it to settle on the surface 
of the plate. Specially constructed dust boxes are used for 
this purpose. After the plate is dusted it is placed over a 
heater which melts the particles of dust until they adhere 


firmly to the copper plate. 


If the grounded plate were placed in the bath without 
stopping out, the acid would attack the metal between the 
protecting particles of ground, forming solid tone, the depth 
of which would depend on the depth of the biting. It fol- 
lows then that if one wanted a pure white it must be stopped 
out before the first immersion in the acid. 


The next lightest tone is stopped out and it is put into 
the acid bath again. Dipping in the acid and stopping out 
is alternated until all tones on the plate are accommodated. 
Aquatint, rarely used by itself, is often combined with soft 
ground, etching, drypoint, pen process, and other mediums. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS 
PROCESSES 


The two prints on this page were made 
on the Federal Art Project of Cleveland, 
Ohio, under direction of Kalman Kubinyi. 


LITHOGRAPH By Jolan Bettelheim 


Lithography was discovered in 1798 by Aloys Senefeld- 
er, who, though not an artist himself, gave to the world a 
medium tremendously useful both in the commercial and 
fine arts field. 

The word “lithography” means printing from stone. A 
surface of the stone is ground smooth and treated in such a 
way as to accept water and refuse grease; the remaining 
part is treated in a different way, reverses this action, re 
fusing water while accepting grease. Those chemical 
preparations enable the printer, after wetting the surface, 
to make the ink stick to certain parts without sticking to 
other parts. This done, a print is made by pressing paper 
against it. It is those places on which the artist draws with 


‘the greasy crayon that refuse water, accept the greasy ink 


and print the image. 
Though various metals, especially zinc, are used to make 
prints in this manner, the best impressions result from the 


use of stone. 
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DARD HUNTER 


n modern times papermaking and printing are two of 
the great industries of America,—each dependent upon the 
other. Paper had its origin in China about 105 A. D., while 
the earliest printing was executed in Japan in 770 A. D., or 
more than six hundred and fifty years after the invention 
of paper. In the Occident the first paper was made in Spain 
about the year 1144, while the earliest European printing 
appeared during the middle fifteenth century. . It is seen, 
therefore, that in the Orient both paper and printing ante- 
dated these same crafts in the Occident by many hundreds 
of years. 

While printing, in both the Orient and the Occident, 
had its inception at a much later date than papermaking, 
the craft of printing, from an historical standpoint, has 
always received vastly more attention than the equally im- 
portant and much older craft of papermaking. For cen- 
turies countless bibliophiles have collected and assembled 
printed books and every item relating in any way to the 
subject of typography ; there are museums devoted to book- 
making, bookbinding, type design, and the history of print- 
ing. Paper, however, has received but scant attention and 
even at the present time, throughout the world, there are 
not above a half dozen serious collectors of ‘“Paperiana.”’ 

At the turn of the century Dard Hunter, then a book 
designer and typographer, started collecting material con- 
cerning paper, watermarking and kindred subjects. His 
first compilation as the result of this collection was a biblio- 
graphy which was issued in New York in 1916. Since that 
time more than a dozen books and pamphlets relating to 
paper and papermaking have been published, all the result 
of travel in far corners of the earth in search of tools, appli- 
ances and equipment employed by the makers of paper, both 
of the most primitive sorts and the most advanced types. 
These journeys in quest of material have taken Mr. Hunter 
to almost every country of Europe; to China, Korea, Japan, 
Manchuria, Siam, Indo-China, Malay Peninsula, Java, Sum- 
atra, Philippines, Palawan, Mexico, Central America, Africa, 
Celebes, Ceylon, Hyderabad, Madras, Bengal, Kashmir and 
other parts of India; Arabia, New Zealand and the islands 
of Rarotonga, Tongatabu, Tahiti, Moorea, Vavau, Hoopei, 
Toafu, Samoa, Savaii, Fiji, Taviuni, Hawaii and many other 
out-of-the-way corners,—all localities where paper, in one 
form or another, at some period, has been fabricated. 

This collection of ‘““Paperiana,”’ assembled during the 
past 35 years, now forms the Paper Museum, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, where 
it is hoped the material will prove of value and interest. 

A summary of the collection would embrace paper- 
making moulds and appliances from China, Korea, and 
Japan, including the original type of “‘wove” mould such 
as Ts’ai Lun used when paper was invented during the sec- 
ond century A. D. Also the original style of “laid” transfer 
mould is on display. This transfer mould was the first real 
step in papermaking development and upon its construction 
rests all modern papermaking, both by hand and by ma- 
chine. There are specimens of early Chinese papers, dating 
from the sixth century onward; paper money from the 
earliest times—the Chinese were the originators of cur- 
rency of this kind; examples of all types of ceremonial 
papers, visiting cards, and many forms of decorated paper 
used in the Buddhistic and Taoistic religions. Eighteenth 
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PAPER MUSEL 


century screen papers, and the blocks used in their printing, 
have been used as wall decorations throughout the museum 
room. The Japanese exhibit includes all forms of paper- 
making moulds and tools used in manufacturing the paper 
that may be considered the -finest and most unusual pro- 
duced in the world at the present time. The Koreans were 
the first artisans to color paper in the vat and they were 
also the first workers to make envelopes, antedating even the 
ingenious Chinese. The museum has on display some of the 
earliest colored papers, dating from 1580 and also there may 
be seen examples of the imperial envelopes of Korea, all 
in their original brilliant tones that have not faded in the 
least during their long existence. Many of these Korean 
papers were found in old Chinese temples where they had 
been stored for the purpose of caligraphy long before the 
Chinese knew the secret of coloring paper in the vat. One 
of the Japanese moulds shown is capable of forming sheets 
of paper measuring three by six feet, the largest handmade 
paper produced in a mould. In Japan this paper is termed 
“shoji” and is used in lieu of glass in the windows of old- 
time Japanese houses. Japanese paper made from mul- 
berry, mitsumata, and gampi, as well as these exceptional 
materials in their natural state, may be seen. It can be 
said without reservation that the most artistic and most 
extraordinary papers produ¢ed in the world today have 
their origin in the small mills of remote rural districts of 
Japan. 

From India there are various types of grass and 
bamboo papermaking moulds, including appliances from 
the Punjab, Central Provinces, United Provinces, Hydera- 
bad, Bengal, and from the age-old paper center of Nowshera 
in the mountains of Kashmir. The tools used in finishing 
Kashmir paper are shown, as well as the various steps in 
the preparation of Kashmir paper for calligraphy so cher- 
ished by collectors of Oriental manuscripts. There are 
papers formed by students in Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi’s school of papermaking in Wardha where the 
“Mahatma” has his home and where he is endeavoring to 
place papermaking on an equal footing with weaving as a 
cottage industry. It is Mr. Gandhi’s hope that papermak- 
ing and weaving will eventually be the salvation of India’s 
destitute millions, freeing the country, to a great extent, 
from the necessity of importing paper and cloth. 

In the Paper Museum may be inspected the earliest 
laminated paper board, in the form of a smal] Persian 
coffin dating from a remote period; also pasteboard from 
Tibet and Mongolia antedating by many years any at- 
tempts of this manufacture in the Occident. One exhibit 
is a collection of paper fabricated by prisoners in Indian 
jails, before this work was officially abolished,—an abolish- 
ment probably due to the severe criticism of the practice 
by Mr. John Lockwood Kipling, Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
father, curator of the Lahore Museum from 1875 to 1893. 

In 1934 Mr. Hunter visited the last remaining hand- 
made paper mill in Southern Siam and was able to acquire 
moulds and appliances from the ancient center of Bang- 
soom, a tedious journey from Bangkok through narrow, 
winding canals arched with Khoi trees, the bark of which 
has for centuries furnished the Siamese papermakers with 


Continued on page 20 
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ART AMD 


Today, living imposes upon us the responsibility of being in- 
telligent consumers of not only goods, but of time and energy. 
Art education has dealt with art as related to the consumption of 
goods, but in a rather isolated way. The student experimented 
with line, light and dark, and color, developing a sensitivity to a 
form which was considered correct. In many instances the design 
value was intrinsic and would not function in a modern situation. 


Formulas were set up for the furnishing of rooms, until as 
one person expressed it, you could tell at a glance whether the 
owner of the room taught art or home economics. If home 
economics, there would be the proverbial textile hanging on the 
wall, and if art there would be arrangements of ceramic sculptures 
and pottery with some peasant embroidery. Art had been taught 
for the sake of the consumer, but he had to consume what he 
was told he should. As an individual he was lost in the crowd. 


A study of art should make one independent as a consumer. 
Art should serve and not dictate. In fact, it should be permissable 
to choose between art and “not art,” and to select the “not art” 
if it would give greater satisfaction. Art is not the only value in 
the world, although it does have an important place in the pat- 
tern for living. However, before one chooses the “not art” he 
should be willing to consider the value of art in the situation, and 
so be sure that his choice is the most satisfying. 


Living room in the apart. 
ment of Dr. Lois Ackerley 


of the Home _ Economics 
Department at Alabama 
College. The choice of 


furniture was made to sat- 
isfy the owner and not 
according to a _ formula. 


Bh EDUCATION 


By Dawn S. Kennedy, 
Head of Department of Art 
Alabama College, Montevallo. 


Art education should help the consumer to understand how 
art can serve him as it relates to the values which he believes im- 
portant. Art should not be taught as a thing apart from the living 
of the individual. When done so it tends to become a formula 
and fails to function in its proper capacity. Art is something man 
produces and consumes of his own free will and for pleasure. 


We have gone through a period in education when probably 
it was necessary to make art conspicuous for the sake of art. 
Otherwise, during a scientific age it might be pushed aside, and 
during the depression in order to survive it had to become very 
practical. It was called to the attention of the consumer that an 
understanding of art would help him to make choices which would 
save him money. If he knew line and color he could select satis- 
factory inexpensive clothing and home furnishings. Or from a 
nickel’s worth of materials he could make a twenty dollar lamp 
shade! The consumption of art became conspicuous in this way, 
and so without time to develop real understanding it was only 
natural that formulas developed in the common use of art. 


As we think of consuming not only goods but time and 
energy art gets a new meaning, that is if we think in terms of 
human values for the individual. Much of our thought as con- 
sumer has been concerned with money values. We have been 
given material on how to buy intelligently. In fact “how to buy” 
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has been made conspicuous and we are quite self-conscious about 
the thread count in our sheets and hose. We have been inclined 
to emphasize one thing to an extreme limit. One group supports 
one thing and one another, each trying to save the world with 


his one idea. 


The poor consumer is bewildered and self-conscious because 
of his failure to be an intelligent consumer according to all the 
theories put forth. He cannot be an artist, a food chemist, a 
textile expert, a dramatic and literary critic, a health specialist, a 
musician, etc., through the education it is possible for one person 
to get. The problem is how to spend money, time and energy 
to the best advantage. 
can a school give to one person an education which will ade- 


Or, starting from another point, how 


quately take care of all of this? 


It resolves itself into the problem not of how to teach one 
of these subjects as a subject, but of how to eliminate as much 
as possible of each subject and still have it count for something. 
We cannot just cut out some subjects, for we have learned that 
by trying this we lose more than we gain. Modern education is 
emphasizing relationships as one way of getting at the problem. 
An activity which brings in many of these subjects will provide 
the means for this. Too often, however, the activity is the thing 
In other 
words, the structure is there, but the supporting members do not 


stressed and the subject matter is quite superficial. 


have much meaning. Consequently, a real service is not possible. 
In our fear of too much specialization we have wanted to do away 
with all techniques and skills which were peculiar to any subject. 
It is not necessary for the consumer to know and be able to do 
as much as the producer, but if he is to be an intelligent con- 
sumer he must at least know enough to respect the producer. He 
must also be able to make his choices on the basis on which the 
producer works. 


It is readily admitted that it would be disastrous to have a 
“public school mathematics” and a “bankers mathematics” which 
did not observe the same rules. In subjects which follow scien- 


tific rules it is easier to understand why the professional and the 


Living room in the apart- 
ment of Miss Nellie Mae 
Touchstone of the Home 
Economics Department of 
Alabama College. The fur- 
niture was remodeled from 
heavy overstuffed pieces. 
Color is the important ele- 
ment. The painting over the 
mantel is rented from a stu- 
dent in the art department. 
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amateur can and should observe the same ways of working. In 
the fine arts it is more difficult to see this, for when we work 
with principles rather than rules, there is a feeling that the work 
is abstract and intangible. We will not accept in any activity, 
regardless of how much we want to get away from specialization, 
that two plus three equal four. But in art a product is accepted 
that is just as much of a mistake. This is not fair to the student 


aS a consumer. 


Art can easily become merely an act of “doing.” Educa- 
tionally “fart for art’s sake” would have more value than “doing 
for the sake of doing.” When the tools and materials for art 
aré used without understanding art principles, and without stand- 
ards of appreciation the result is “busy work.” An idea has also 
developed, through the fear of crushing creative self-expression, 
that the teaching of principles, skills and techniques should be 
avoided, or if taught they should be so sugar-coated that they 
are not recognizable. The danger in this is that the future con- 
sumer does not develop an understanding of what it is that helps 


him to make the best choices. 


Self-expression has been accepted in very crude forms for 
It might be said that during this 
so-called modern period of art education we have worked very 
much as the modern artists. That is, we have emphasized one 
Going back in the history of the teaching of 


the sake of self-expression. 


factor at a time. 
art we find drawing very important at one time. During this 
period only the student who could draw easily received attention, 
and an imitative form of drawing was accepted. A reaction 
against this almost did away with drawing. The criticism was 
frequently made that the ability of a student to draw was a detri- 


ment rather than an asset. 


This was very true of what we called “drawing by eye,” for 
it failed to develop understanding of structure. The principles 
of art structure were then stressed until they became quite con- 
ventional. Then came self-expression unrestrained. This brings 


us to the present period when if we follow the modern artist we 


will begin to evaluate all of these practices, for not one of them 
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alone will give the service which is being demanded of art in 


consumer education. 


It is necessary to select and evaluate in terms of relationships 
and human values. The first problem is to arrive at what will 
make a foundation. If this can be the same for all, whether 
producer or consumer of art, it will simplify the teaching, and 
it seems reasonable in the light of modern education to assume 
that it would be better not to segregate the consumer from the 
producer. It is when this is done that we have “public school” 
and “college art” as something very different from the “artist’s 
art.” The criticism is made that the two groups cannot produce 
on the same level, and so the question of grading arises in aca- 
demic minds. The consumer group should be expected to pro- 
duce only in as far as it is necessary for understanding. The 
members of this group should be graded on the making of choices 
The two groups can work to- 
It is 


and not on a production result. 
gether, in fact this will make for better understanding. 
possible to have projects to which both groups will contribute, 
each student thereby learning to respect what the others do. Let 
the consumer of goods plan what he would like and the artist 
members produce it. This will develop respect for things well 
done. It allows for self-expression and a way of treating it with 


respect. 


The foundation, then, should be built of an understanding 
of these different factors, and it should be a group understanding. 
On this foundation should be built a framework which provides 
opportunity for individual differences. It should be possible for 
a student to work in one field or in many within this framework. 
The foundation and the framework should guide him, but not 
restrict his individual development. 


The question arises as to what this structure shall be made 
of. This is where we have to study the art needs of the consumer 
of goods, time and energy. In what way can art meet these 
needs? What are the common factors for all needs and what 
should the minimum instruction include in order to meet these 
needs? We find apparent discrepancies because of the many 
factors that go in the producing of art. The class will emphasize 
the factor that is of greatest interest to the instructor or to the 
administrator. But this is not real education, for the future 
consumer is not looking forward to the consumption of only one 
phase of art. He is looking for something that will help him to 
avoid the trial and error method where the making of a choice 


may be guided by an understanding of art. 


There is always the element of experimentation in art, for 
this makes for the individuality. Sometimes a trial and error 
method is confused with this, but the first is a thing one does by 
just moving the furniture from one side of the room to the other 
with no understanding of why it is wrong where it is. In ex- 
perimentation in art a problem is set up dealing with principles 
It is this that makes it possible for 
us to simplify our thinking in regard to art. The principles of 
art are few but the applications many. The problem is to find 
out how the principles can serve in different situations. Since 
it is not possible to give rules which will guarantee correct results 
in the selection of design and color, the student must have ex- 
It is im- 


as used in a given situation. 


periences dealing with the principles in various ways. 
possible to give a student an experience in every situation in 
which he may be expected to meet art problems. We have at- 
etmpted to meet this need by giving him only what happens to 
be the fashion at the time. Fashion should not be used in such 
a way that it limits the understanding of art. It should be used 
in the nature of a relationship between the individual, the history 
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of art, and the principles of art. Naturally we should be inter. 
ested in what is the vogue. The foundation work should include 
some of this interest. In modern education, we build on interes, 
and any good foundation should include this. At times oi 
education has ignored this and made the foundation of the ab. 
stract elements. A student could work for months in this way 
and then have developed no understanding which would serye 
him as he went about his daily living. 


The foundation, then, should not be limited to fashion, to 
immediate interest, or to abstract art principles, but should jp. 
clude all of them. All of these are necessary to the consumer. 
If the producer is to satisfy the consumer he must also under. 
stand these as related to one another. How much of each should 
be included? What can be eliminated? This cannot be answered 
in so many hours, for again it will depend upon individual needs, 


An interesting project has been carried out at Alabama Col. 
legs which is expected to answer some of these questions. The 
college built a new dormitory and remodeled a union building, 
for which the art and home economics departments were asked to 
select the furnishings. The furnishings were selected with many 
of the foregoing problems in mind. Instead of one person fur. 
nishing the buildings for the “sake of furnishings,” the committee 
planned that the furnishings would illustrate many consumer 


problems. 


Classes in both departments discussed and considered the 
problems of function in relation to color, design, texture, money 
and wearability. Student suggestions as to the function of the 
furnishings were given careful consideration, for after all they 
were to use the buildings. It was the business of the faculty 
committee to relate all of these factors in making selections. The 
dormitory has two living rooms, and it was decided that one 
should suggest more formality that the other. It was then de. 
cided to do this through the color. The date rooms show dif- 


ferent materials used in textiles and furniture. 


In the union building the alumnae asked to be permitted to 
give money for furnishing certain rooms. Realizing that they 
would like something with distinction it was decided to emphasize 
the more formal tradition which this building gives to the campus. 
It is one of the oldest buildings on the campus and with its tall 
columns suggests the old southern colonial in style. This was 
the keynote for the line and color selected in furniture, draperies 


and rugs. 


The two buildings now furnish illustrative material from 
colonial to modern and not at the expense of harmony. A great 
deal was gained by pooling informations, appreciations and 
skills. It will be possible now to give the abstract problems in 
the classroom, but go to these buildings to study the applications. 
This will reduce the amount of time, for the seeing of concrete 
examples will take less time than trying to make pictures of the 
same. This will also be of more educational value, since the 
principles were used to solve problems in a real situation. It is 
not always possible to do this, but there are many other ways. 
Two members of the home economics department have apart 
ments which they have created as a painter does a picture. One 
is done with new furniture and the other with remodeled furniture. 


These are open to classes. 


Art education limited to problems considered only in the 
dassroom cannot function successfully. Real consumer art edu- 
cation means understanding the abstract principles and how to 
use them in a real situation. An educated man today is one who 
recognizes principlts and at the same time understands how and 


when to have them serve him in the daily pattern of living. 


DESIGN 
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York, High School, under the direction of Miss Grace Earl. 


In making cut paper valentines such as the one shown 
above, typewriter paper and a razor blade are the only 
materials necessary, although a piece of glass or heavy 
cardboard should be used to place the paper on when cut- 
ting. 

The first step in making a cut paper design of this 
type is to determine the size and shape of the finished 
cut-out—whether it is to be square, rectangular or heart- 
shaped. When this has been decided, fold the paper in 
the center, draw the design on one side with a single pencil 
line, and draw a frame around the edge. Cut with the 
razor blade on either side of the pencil line. 


Any subject may be used in the design, but the shapes 
should be kept simple and geometric, and should not be too 
small. Connect the units of the design with lines called 
bridges. These bridges support each other and must be 
related to the subject matter unit in movement. Thus 


Made in the seventh and eighth grades of Oyster Bay, New 


A Valentine cut with a razor blade. 


very few, if any, dangling points remain when the cut-out 
is compieted. 


The beauty of the cut-out depends on good spacing. 
The shapes of the cut out spaces must be pleasing, and 
the movement made by the bridges must be kept interest- 
ing. A cut-out may be entirely narrow bridges all the 
same width, or they may vary. Solid masses may pre- 
dominate in the design, accompanied by a network of 
bridges. 

The finished cut-out may be very fine and lacy, and the 
edges may be notched, scalloped, or a combination of both. 
It should be mounted and set up in a folder made of col- 
ored paper. 


The small cut out hearts shown below were cut free- 
hand with scissors. These hearts can be mounted for 
bridge tallies or other purposes, and flowers may be cut 
out in a similar manner and developed into a block print 
or embroidery for ‘an all-over design or border. 


Valentines cut free-hand with scissors. 
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Sculptural Relief 


A simple introduction 
to a complicated form of art 


By C. Warner Williams 
Photographs by the author 


Because of the attention which mere bulk gives to sculp- 
ture in the round, the art of sculpture in relief seems to 
many people to be of secondary importance. But in the 
great periods of art, relief has occupied a position equal in 
quality and quantity to sculpture in the round. In the crea- 
tion of the art of ancient Egypt thousands of square feet of 
bas-relief were exquisitely carved on the temple walls with 
a rare sense of architectural fitness and with a sensitive 
decorative restraint. The temples of India swarm with 
richly carved relief. Here, with characteristic opulence, the 
Orient displays a greater abundance of sculptural relief than 
in all the rest of the world. 


No sculpture is better known, at least throughout the 
Western hemisphere, than the friezes in bas-relief from the 
Parthenon. Renaissance art would be sadly lacking with- 
out Giotto’s campanile reliefs, the Della Robbia colorful cera- 
mic reliefs, Ghiberti’s bronze doors, or Donatello’s singing 
children. The very coins which you carry about in your 
purse are fine examples of bas-relief sculpture. 


With its distinguished representation in the past it is 
deplorable that this sensitive and refined form should have 
been neglected during the present and past centuries. But 
it is encouraging to see an increasing use of relief sculpture 
in public buildings and in domestic decoration. 


Relief sculpture is often thought to be a more simple 
form of sculpture than work in the round, but this is true 
only in that less armature is required. The finest execution 
in relief requires nearly every skill used in sculpture in the 
round and has in addition unique problems of its own. With 
a limited depth, bas-relief is expected to give the impression 
of a piece of sculpture modeled in the round, or full three- 
dimension representation. As a rough rule, all dimensions 
in the line of vision are reduced proportionately to a chosen 
scale. The object is conceived as if telescoped, the relation 
of all parts remaining in their original ratio when flattened. 


The modeling of relief has several distinct advantazes 
in classroom practice. It requires less modeling clay than 
work in the round, and no armature beyond a board back- 
ground. The reproduction of a number of casts from simple 
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A simple outline is drawn on clay background with 


a jonted wooden modeling tool. The erect attitude 
of alert youth is already established in this out- 
line. Time required for this step is thirty seconds. 


one piece plaster molds gives the initial joy of creating mod- 
eling. However, emphasis must remain, as in all art, upon 
fine design. The modeling of portraits will add the personal 
interest and fascination of getting a likeness. But the per- 
sonal interest must not overshadow the essential quality in 
simple pattern. 


Bas-relief may be modeled directly in terra cotta clay 
or in any clay that may be fired. Glazing, if done, should 
be transparent or, if opaque, very thin. Plaster of paris 
molds may be made by pouring plaster over the original 
model. Into this mold any clay which will fire may be 
pressed to make any number of replicas. The plaster mold 
may be also shellacked well on the inside and greased lightly 
with stearine thinned with kerosene to a thin paste. Into 
this mold so prepared, plaster of paris can be poured to pro- 
duce replicas in this material. Care must be taken to allow 
no undercuts in the molding so that such casts will not hang 
on projecting edges of the mold. 


Do not disdain the use of extremely simple forms. Re 
member that an apple modeled with zeal for the beauty of its 
form produces a greater art piece than a more pretentious 
though poorly organized figure study. 


; The above article with the accompanying photographs 
does not pretend to do more than give a simple introduction 
to this complicated form of art, but it is hoped that the 
illustrated development will lead the teacher and the student 
to a deeper search in this rich field. 
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In the second step, the clay is roughly built up In the third step, the mass of clay is simplified. 
within the outline. Time required is two minutes. Features begin to develop. Time: five minutes. 


lent Further development of features. Hair design is General refinement of the sculpture. The radial 
suggested. Note how all parts develop at a uniform pattern of hair appears, pupil and lash of eye are 
rate. Time required, five and one-half minutes. indicated. Time: six minutes. Total, 19 minutes. 
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By Margaret Vail Payne 
Teacher of Music, East 
High School, Akron, Ohio 


Perhaps I don’t belong in DESIGN. Certainly, I failed 
in art in my vintage first-grade days. The only house I ever 
designed was a strict imitation of a description in The Private 
Life of the Romans. “My drawings for biology and neurology 
took me regularly three days’ overtime. And [I tittered with 
the other lay thousands at the “‘Nude Descending the Stairs”’ 
—unaware that here was a superb abstraction closely akin 
to a Stravinsky masterpiece in my own field. 


Art was a most important element in the best year of 
my professional career as a teacher of music. And a fool 
dream of mine furnished some twenty gifted young artists 
with twelve weeks of their most creative work! 


It all began with an operetta, synonymous for too many 
auditors with flimsy music, shoddy drama, and cacaphonous 
costume and scene design. Stubborn by nature where weeks 
of hard labor and exercise of esthetic conscience are in- 
volved, I sifted out of some hundreds of musical plays a 
piece with charming music, fertile drama. Then with knock- 
ing knees I laid the artistic fate of ““The Emperor’s Clothes’”’ 
in tne hands of a slight, soft-spoken art teacher I hardly 
knew. 


There were no thunderbolts. Instead, “Nobody has 
asked us before. We think it might be fun to do a correla- 
tion with music. Won’t you come in and talk to us about 
it tomorrow ?” 


From a perch on her desk—what should I have of pro- 
fessional] dignity, approaching them as artists who knew so 
much more than I?—I told them. It must be a medieval 
pageant, glowing in color, authentic in detail, as satisfying 
to the eyes of our numerous mute parents as to the ears of 
our music critics. It must be a child’s dream of story-book 
splendor, but come within a high school budget. And every 
one of the ninety costumes must enhance the characteriza- 
tion over which the dramatic coach was working each eve- 
ning after second-session school. 


They lapped it up! The teacher and her young East 
High artists read rozens of books on medieval costume—ar- 
mor, jewels, hats, hose, shoes, waistlines, heraldry, fabrics, 
colors. They read and re-read the libretto, studied the cast, 
and then began the hundreds of preliminary costume 
sketches. Daily visitors soon began to see the full-color 
end-products: the bespangled Emperor, complete to his lav- 
endar underwear dabbed with royal violet; the doddering 
Chancellor, ear trumpet and all; the Prince and Princess; 
the Pages; the Courtiers; the Guards; and all the glittering 
creatures of unspoiled imagination. 


So superb were the pictured characterizations that even 
on performance nights they were consulted by the make-up 
crew. Before that night many stitches had gone into some 
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thousands of feet of fabric. How three home economics 
teachers and a stage costume club cut every basic pattern, 
selected every inch of material with reverent regard for the 
original painting, fitted and finished all principal costumes, 
inspected all the duplicated designs for “commoners” made 
at home—all that is another story. But the art story is by 
no means ended. 


To reach a school population of twenty-eight hundred, 
a community of twenty-eight thousand, there must be dozens 
of posters. For printed ones, basic layout was indicated by 
the art department, executed by the print shop. | For grade 
schools (about a thousand chidren came to their special 
matinee) showy posters, all different, were designed, and 
duplicate paintings of principal characters made and 
mounted to be carried on barnstorming expeditions by actors 
in costume. A linoleum block for program covers was cut 
by a boy who hated school till he found himself in art. 


The set, purposely a simple, flexible background for 
fluid groupings, was painted in water color for study by the 
coaches. What could they expect of the red-violet steps, 
the gold risers against the jewel blue of the cyclorama split 
to show a gold panel with forked pennons bearing the Em- 
peror’s coat of arms? The youngsters never hesitated at 
their daring, never whimpered for conventional picket 
fences or a wood set. When details were settled they made 
up for the wood shop scale elevations and perspective draw- 
ings of every single unit to be built, measuring every inch 
of the working space as they went. 


They assembled an imposing collection of glittering 
junk, and with buckram and jewel cloth and wood and tinfoil 
and cast-off beads made the court jewels—crown, daggers, 
hip-line belts, buckles. With tempera or crayons they hand- 
decorated all patterned fabrics so that designs might be 
seen from the stage. By sheer bravado they engineered an 
impressive window display in the Biggest Store. At cos- 
tume fittings they haggled learnedly over draped and un- 
draped belts. They made modern adaptations of medieval 
costume designs. 


Most important for coming generations of producers, 
they assisted the art teacher in making a complete photo- 
graphic history of the production, all the way to the happy 
ending. Backgrounds, groupings, lighting problems in an 
ordinary classroom were made a complete project in them- 
selves. The collection, assembled into an impressive volume 
of more than fifty 8”’x10” photographs, has made them 
famous in points as widely separated as Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Texas. 


Yes, perhaps I do not belong in DESIGN. But these 
boys and girls—and their unusual teacher—DO. 
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ed Period designs for the Princess were Complete costumes were photographed at Designs in watercolor were photo- 
: easily adapted to modern costume. dress reheasal. graphed for permanent records. 


| The makeup crew found invaluable help Costumes were reproduced by the home Brilliant costume designs were used in 
ng in photographs of costume designs. economics department from photographs. advertising the production. 
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age Actors were occasionally given their choice be- Characters of the play were studied both in and The Chancellor selected his costume design, and 
tween two “finalists.” out of their roles in the process of designing. made his own ear trumpet of papier mache. ae 
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Woodwork and jeweling were done by 
daggers. 


: Large display posters were made in class; layouts indicated for Print Twin mountebank costumes, masculine and feminine, were among the 
Shop products. most difficult for the young designers to create. 
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The Motion Pictures Section of DESIGN is a regular 
monthly feature devoted to articles, film reviews, and dis- 
cussion, on the use of instructional films for art teaching, 
the film as an art form, and the production of motion pic- 
tures as a creative art activity. We welcome all sugges- 
tions, articles, criticisms, and requests for information. 
Write directly to this section, c/o DESIGN. 


In the December 1939 issue of DESIGN, a brief review 
of the book “The Rise of the American Film” was presented. 
In view of the favorable reception to this work, we are priv- 
ileged to present an excerpt from a chapter in the book, 
through the courtesy of the author, Mr. Lewis Jacobs. 


AN EARLY AMERICAN DIRECTOR * 


A textbook edition of The Rise of the American Film 
is now being prepared by the publishers. 

Coming to movies in 1910, Thomas Ince had risen so 
rapidly in the industry that by 1916 he headed the finest and 
most elaborate studio in Culver City—a studio costing half 
a million dollars. He was the developer of the producer- 
director combination concept, and he himself was the finest 
example of it. He developed the unit system of production 
initiated by Blackton, in which the director supervised a 
number of pictures simultaneously. First carefully plan- 
ning the story and detailing every phase of its action in 
scenario form, Ince would then hand the manuscript to a 
director under him, with the stamped order. “Produce this 
exactly as written.”” When the shooting was finished, Ince 
himself would edit the film. He was able to delegate the 
task of direction because of his aptitude in visualizing the 
completed film beforehand. This ability had been educated 
by his thorough experience in every phase of movie making. 
In his unpublished manuscript on the history of movies, he 
relates how in his earliest days at IMP he wrote, acted, and 
directed one film a week, cutting it at home in his kitchen 
with an improvised cutter. 


Hundreds of movies were therefore credited to Ince. 
The most notable dramas were The Wrath of the Gods, The 
Italian Civilization, Viva la France, Behind the Door, The 
Coward, The Iron Strain, The Battle of Gettysburg, Ex- 
travagance. His most famous comedy was 2314 Hours 
Leave, and his outstanding William S. Hart Westerns in- 
cluded The Two-Gun Man and Hell’s Hinges. All these films 
had the Ince touch-directness, a clean-cut style, and tight 
dramatic structure—although many were actually directed 
by other men. 


To Ince the most important criterion of a film was its 
story, although it is said that he himself never read a book 
through in his life and, when he had to meet an author, 
asked his associates to tip him off so that he could discuss 
the author’s works with him. Called the “greatest film 
editor the business has ever produced,” “the doctor of the 
sick film,” he ruthlessly cut out anything that did not con- 
tribute to the progress of the film story. He is said to have 


*An excerpt from “Chapter XII, Toward Style” of the 
book The Rise of the American Film, by Lewis Jacobs, pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Company, late in November. 
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spent most of his time in his specially decorated projection 
room cutting films, with the consequence that all his produc- 
tions were models of direct story telling. His severest 
criticism was, “It wanders.”’ Ince’s stress on story and 
straightforward movement accounted largely for his films’ 
great popularity, and it created a bold style in movie making. 

Ince’s narrative genius was enhanced by his feeling for 
human relationships, space, and nature. The themes he 
chose most frequently were, as a contemporary expressed it, 
“soul-fights.” Many of his films did not conform to the 
happy-ending convention: they were tragedies. Sweeping 
landscapes, imposing mountain ranges, desert wastes—all 
these he brought into play to give his films color, to 
heighten dramatic moods. A torrential rain fell on a des- 
perate hand-to-hand fight; the prairie wind beat back a 
tired traveler; the midday sun tortured a thirsty desert 
prospector. Ince was proud of his technical ability in pre- 
senting spectacular catastrophes of nature, and he is cred- 
ited as the first director ever to put an earthquake and a 
valcano eruption into pictures. 

Inscrutable and dynamic, Ince was called the “enigma 
of picture drama.” Essentially a business man, he con- 
ducted himself and his film making in business-like fashion. 
His “lot” was noted for its remarkable discipline. Every- 
thing was systematized; everyone knew what he was to do. 
Ince himself appeared on the set in workmanlike clothes—a 
nondescript sweater and a cap—and with a stumpy cigar 
in his mouth. His attitude and method, new to the industry, 
were far removed from the happy-go-lucky spirit that pre- 
vailed generally. 

According to Thomas Ince, “Making a photoplay is 
something like baking a cake... you have to have certain 
ingredients and know how to blend them.” It is this con- 
ception of planning and construction that makes Ince a sig- 
ificant figure in the history of American films. Essentially 
an organizer, he brought forethought and discipline to hap- 
hazard production methods. Planning in advance meant 
better unity of structure, less chance of uneven quality, and 
economy of expression. 

The detailed scenario introduced by Ince was later util- 
ized by all studios because of the economy and efficiency 
it made possible. In common use today, it is known as the 
shooting script or continuity. Ince’s custom of handing 
completed scripts to directors with the order to “shoot as is’’ 
also was taken over by others; today it is the method of the 
producer Darryl Zanuck. Although Ince’s unit system 
worked remarkably well in his own enterprises and was soon 
applied by the industry as a whole, it was not uniformly 
successful. For some directors it turned out to be prac- 
ticable, as in the case of Mack Sennett; for others, notably 
Griffith, it proved unmanageable. On the whole, however, 
successful or unsuccessful, it gave producers and directors 
alike valuable ideas for the control of technique and pro- 
duction. At the peak of his profession when the war ended, 
Ince suddenly and inexplicably disappeared from the fore- 
front of the movie world when his company, Triangle, col- 
lapsed. In 1924 he died under mysterious circumstances. 
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1 SOUND FILMS 


We present an article by Mr. James A. Brill, Director 
of Production, Erpi Classroom Films Inc. This organization 
has been and is producing educational sound films for various 
fields, and has completed a number of excellent films in art 
teaching. Several of the Erpi films have been reviewed in 
the Motion Pictures Section. 


There. are two assumptions which should be among 
those that underlie production of all educational sound films: 
(1) the formal system of education in America is worth- 
while; and (2) sound films which aim to become a part of 
the educative effort must be vital tools for learning. 


The educational sound film must eliminate all bias and 
all imposed dramatics and hew straight to the line of enrich- 
ing the experience of pupils. It must be made up primarily 
of elements involving both action and sound, with perhaps 
an occasional departure from this rigid standard for pur- 
poses of continuity. Such films must be concise, clear, and 
of a technical excellence that can come only from the high- 
est type of modern production. 


In the production of instructional sound films all the 
variety of dynamic devices inherent in the medium must be 
exploited to the fullest: micro-photography, telescopic-pho- 
tography, time lapse and slow motion, cartoon and technical 
animation, and other devices. Furthermore, films should 
_ be limited either to the presentation of materials which can- 

not otherwise be presented in the classroom, or to those 
which cannot be presented nearly so well by any other me- 
dium. 


Who should make an educational sound film? Certainly 
neither one man nor a small group. The authenticity of the 
content should be established by collaboration with outstand- 
ing authorities in the subject-matter field. The selection of 
content should be supervised on the one hand by educators 
in the field who know the subject and on the other hand by 
experts in sound film production who know the rich possibili- 
ties and limitations of the medium. 


In the approach to the production of such a film there 
should be a thorough survey not only of current offerings in 
content but of general trends both in philosophy and meth- 
odology. 


As a first step in the production of the instructional 
sound films in the Graphic and Plastic Arts series, a research 
group from the Erpi organization conducted a survey of 
art course content and procedures in American public 
schools. Conferences were held with art teachers, and 
supervisors both from the elementary and secondary school 
levels. Among the conclusions reached in this research 
are: (1) the broadest base of utilization is likely to be met 
with by films covering fundamental principles. (2) The 
second base of utilization probably will be found in films 
developing specific techniques, skills, and processes to aid 
art appreciation and to help direct art instruction. (3) 
Films in the graphic and plastic arts should incorporate the 
dynamic phases of art’s functioning in life: the personal, 
the home, the community, and industry. (4) Films in such 
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a series should be commendable examples of the sound film 
itself as an art form. 


Tentative proposals for production fall into three 
groups: (1) the fundamentals: design, composition, tone, 
color, perspective; (2) skills involving the application of 
fundamental principles; plastics, pencil, charcoal, pastel, 
wash, oils, etching, woodblock, etcetera; (3) films featuring 
the impact of art principles on everyday life—the individual, 
the home, the community, and industry through process and 
production. These proposals do not contend that film sub- 
jects should be formalized under the above headings but 
that elements of the above should be grouped in the most 
practical way for film production. 


On the basis of the preliminary survey mentioned above 
and further research, the first film “Arts and Crafts of 
Mexico,” was produced. This film is intended to show the 
Mexican’s ways of living and working, as well as the tech- 
niques and products of his craftsmanship. It is set ina 
rather simple agrarian society, as a background for study 
of the arts and crafts of our American “machine” society. 
It is rich in social implications for this reason, and also 
because of the presence of the native Indian, Oriental and 
European influences on today’s Mexican crafts. The film 
comprises four sequences: serape weaving, basketry, glass 
blowing, and pottery making. 


A second film in this series, “Metal Craft,’ delineates 
essential techniques in four handmade metal objects: a spun 
pewter bowl with molded base, a raised bronze bowl, a 
molded candlestick of pewter, and a square piece. The 
progress of these objects is depicted, from the mind of the 
designer through all the essential steps of processing, and 


- each is left in its final useful setting. 


A third film, called “Pottery Making,’ develops the 
creative, the technical, and the functional values in four 
types of modern American pottery; a thrown vase, a coil 
bowl, a molded vase, and a square piece. Decoration, glaz- 
ing, firing and final utilization are included. 


A fourth film, “Fundamentals of Plastic Art,’’ has been 
photographed in the studio of the prominent New York 
sculpter, George Lober, N.A. In this film pupils see and 
have explained to them the steps in the development of a 
statuary group: the commission to do the work, the hasty 
pencil sketch, building the armature and the clay sketch, 
the clay group from the models, the plaster cast and the 
scaling of the full size group, the final interpretation of the 
original theme. 


Aspects of these films that are pertinent to art study 
include the inspiration value of their content, the bringing 
into the classroom of prominent artists to work, and the 
opportunity to study processes otherwise not available—or 
rarely so—in the classroom. While each of the series is 
intended primarily as a dynamic tool to aid teacher and 
pupil in Art Appreciation courses, the entire series have 
rich value in the more formal art courses, in the social sci- 
ences, and in science. 
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WHAT'S GOING ON?J 


witnessed the first graduation ex- 

ercises of the New York High 
School of Music and Art. This school 
was started just four years ago as an 
experiment in training talented stu- 
dents in this city and it has been so 
remarkably successful that similar 
schools are to be established in vari- 


Te first month of the new year 


ous cities throughout the country. 


Such cities as Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Oakland, California have made 
specific requests for information con- 
cerning the organization of such an 
institution in their school system. 
The special work in music and art has 
been confined to one-third of the time 
of the students’ schedule, « :d the re- 
mainder has been devoted to academic 
subjects, fitting them to go on to 
whatever they decide is the career for 
which they are best suited. An in- 
teresting fact is that the vast major 
ity have come to the conclusion that 
they are not fitted to become great 
artists or musicians, but intend to 
keep up their interest in these sub- 
jects while pursuing other vocations. 
Out of a total class of 158 pupils 
about to receive their diplomas only 
eighteen plan to go on with their 
art studies and ten intend to continue 
with music as their profession. This 
shows the great value of giving prom- 
ising students an opportunity to work 
in the field in which they have shown 
talent and then to decide for them- 
selves what is their best metier. The 
concentrated study of the arts has 
given them a well rounded balanced 
attitude toward life and each pupil 
feels upon leaving the school that it 
has given him an unusual opportunity 
to understand and appreciate art and 
music so that they will always have 
significant meaning. 


Passing through New York on his 
way to Canada for a series of lectures, 
the director of the famous Tate Art 
Gallery in London left with us a mes- 
sage which should give us a full com- 
prehension of how fortunate we are 
here in this country to be able to go 
on developing our artistic life and 
culture, rather than being forced to 
neglect such growth in the effort to 
save what we have. John K. J. Roth- 
enstein, the youngest director the old 
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Tate Gallery has ever had, told of the 
tremendous task of clearing all im- 
portant English galleries of their 
treasures for the duration of the war. 
In the Tate Gallery alone some three 
or four thousand pictures were re- 
moved within two weeks, taken from 
their frames and placed in specially 
built crates with slots made to fit the 
size of each canvas, felt padded to 
preserve them and shipped away to 
places where they are guarded by 
groups of men who literally and actu- 
ally live in the room with these price- 
less paintings. The sculpture has 
been encased in planking and sand- 
bags, or in specially constructed steel 
and stone bomb-proof cellars. 


The great Picasso exhibition which 
attracted so much attention in Man- 
hattan is to be shown at the Chicago 
Art Institute from February first to 
March third. Ne er before has such 
a comprehensive grouping of the work 
of this artist been shown. There are 
over three hundred items in the cata- 
logue and the show is retrospective, 
emphasizing the changes in the art- 
ist’s technique during forty years. It 
is interestingly displayed and is defi- 
nitely a “must” for those who are at 
all aware of what modern art means. 
The variety of media used shows the 
tremendous versatility of this man 
who has worked in water-color, oil, 
pastel, drawing, and both graphic and 
sculptural arts. Designs for ballet 
settings and costumes, and two ‘for 
Gobelin tapestry are also to be seen. 


Mayor LaGuardia of New York re- 
cently declared “Children’s Museum 
Day” especially in honor of the Brook- 
lyn Children’s Museum which has 
been doing increasingly valuable work 
in the days since it began, some forty 
years ago. So helpful has been the 
program of adding to children’s inter- 
est in the arts and sciences that sim- 
ilar museums have been started and 
are now functioning in twenty-two 
American cities. Almost a half mil- 
lion children attended study groups 
and classes at the museum during the 
last year with no urging whatever 
and the fact that the children them- 
selves continue to come proves the 
magnetic effect the clear exposition 


By Blanche Naylor 


of facial material has upon young 
people eager to learn. The correla- 
tion of various studies has been ex- 
tremely helpful in weaving together 
the threads of information gathered 
in one subject to be used as the fabric 
upon which to base ideas in another 
subject, whether it be art and design, 
or geography and literature. 


A novel thought brought an inter- 
esting experiment to the Artists Gal- 
lery, 33 West Eighth Street, New 
York, when a group of the children 
of well known contemporary artists 
viewed and criticized the work in oil, 
watercolor and sculpture which had 
been executed and put on exhibition 
by their parents. The children ranged 
in age from eight to thirteen, and 
were all students at the Little Red 
Schoolhouse in Bleecker Street, which 
presented the show. Extremely free 
comments were made on the efforts 
of fathers and mothers. Some of the 
small critics felt that certain elements 
in the show were extremely boresome, 
and they had no hesitation in saying 
so. “Uninhibited infants” might have 
been the subtitle of the display, for it 
seemed that they were really a little 
too critical of some very good work, 
perhaps just because it happened to 
be “in the family”. This idea does 
suggest an effort toward getting defi- 
nite, clear, and impersonal although 
not always unbiased reactions. 


An excellent classroom procedure is 
now being tried out at Cooper Union 
Art classes during February. Sev- 
eral well known artists will be “silent 
teachers” in this experimental pro- 
gram of painting instruction. The 
working artists will not lecture at nor 
talk with the students but they will 
simply set up their easels in the class- 
room and paint with the pupils from 
the same model. Peppino Mangravite 
of the Cooper Union art faculty is in 
charge of the plan, and the men who 
will talk silently and by precept and 
example alone are Reginald Marsh, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Morris Kantor. 
In each case the artist will be assigned 
to the same problems as the general 
class, and in his own individual exe- 
cution of the project will undoubtedly 
supply a great variety of concrete ap- 
proaches to the process being used. 
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DARD HUNTER PAPER MUSEUM 


Continued from page 7 


their raw material. Indo-China is represented with appli- 
ances from the ancient paper villages of Yen-Thai and 
Lang-Buoi, Tonkin Province, where paper has been made 
continuously along the same muddy roads and lanes for 
more than 600 years. The Southern Shan States of Burma 
have long been noted for their highly-colored umbrella 
papers and specimens from Mong Kung, Keng Tung, and 
Lawksawk are on display. There are primitive papers and 
the tools used in their manufacture from many of the South 
Pacific islands, from Java, Central America, Mexico and 
Africa. Nearly every country of Asia where paper is made 
has found at least a small niche in the museum. 

In the museum cases may be studied the first European 
textbooks relating to papermaking, dating from 1568 to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, including the earliest 
delineation of a papermaker. This engraving was executed 
by Jost Amman and beneath the charming old print may 
be read a verse by Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet of Nurn- 
berg, praising the art of papermaking. The collection of 
books and prints covers practically every known item re- 
lating to the subjects of papermaking by hand and the 
watermarking of handmade papers. 

The Paper Museum enters into the field of water- 
markine by displaying the various tools and equipment 
used in producing the finest light-and-shade papermarks. 
Watermarking is traced with original specimens from the 
beginning of the art in 1270 to the most modern type of 
portraits. The difference between a handmade paper 
watermark and a machine-made emblem is given, with a 
comprehensive history of trademarks in paper. The mu- 
seum is fortunate in having all of the original experiments 
of Sir William Congreve, the inventor of colored water- 
marks. These papers embrace the actual papermarks 
made by Sir William in 1818 for the Bank of England and 
in this exhibit the first three-color watermark ever made 
may be studied. 

One of the instructive exhibits consists of a full-size 
equipment for the making of the finest handmade papers. 
This equipment, procured in Southern England, was 
brought to America especially for the museum and is the 
only complete apparatus of its kind in this country. 


CONTEMPORARY ART FROM 
BAY REGION COLLECTIONS 


The San Francisco Museum or Art is celebrating the 
Fifth Anniversary of its opening at the Civic Center with 
an important loan exhibition of modern art. 

Altogether almost 200 paintings and pieces of sculp- 
ture are on display. Outstanding artists of the contem- 
porary German, French, American and Mexican schools 
are represented. The German group includes such names 
as Karl Hofer, Max Beckmann, Pechstein, Barlach and 


Paul Klee. French modern are to be topped by works of 
Derain, Picasso, Utrillo, Chagall, Dufy, Rouault and 
Braque. 


The contemporary American section includes paint- 
ings by Alexander Brook, Frederic Taubes, Boris Deutsch, 
Morris Kantor, John Corrall and many others. Of the 
Mexicans, canvases by Rivera, Siqueiros and Orozco will 
be shown. 
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WESTERN ARTS ANNOUNCES ITS TENTATive 
PROGRAM SCHEDULE FOR 1940 CONVENTION 


The tentative program schedule for the 1940 Convep. 
tion of the Western Arts Association has just been ap. 
nounced by Miss Marion Miller, Director of Art, Denver, 
Colorado, Chairman of the Program Committee. 

“The Promise of the Arts in American Life” is the 
theme of the Convention, to be held at the Netherland. 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 17-20, 1940. Speakers 
will represent many fields—the artist, the physician, the 
psychologist and the sociologist. Among them are the 
following: 

Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, Director of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., who will tell about the plans for the 
work of the commission and how the arts will function ip 
the program. 

Dr. Ben Cherrington, Chief, Division of Cultural Re. 
lations, Department of State, who has launched a program 
of cultural cooperation between the Pan-American peoples, 
He will tell how much this program depends upon the arts 
as the best means of increasing Pan-American understand- 
ing. 

Dr. Lloyd Cook, Professor of Sociology at Ohio State 
University, who will speak on the function of Arts in com- 
munity living. 

Mr. Eric Clarke, Director, Carnegie Concert Project 
of the Association of American Colleges, New York, who 
will discuss the outcomes of the project’s work. 

Count Rene d’Harnoncourt, Executive Secretary, Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
He was the director of the Exhibition of Tribal Arts at 
the San Francisco Fair, and is working toward the further- 
ance of better understanding of the marvelous contribu- 
tion of the Indians to American culture. 

William Lescaze, one of the most notable architects 
at work in America today. He belieives that the schools 
have some opportunities for education in the re-housing 
developments of the future. 

Dr. Margaret Mead, anthropologist and author. While 
in Manos, New Guinea, she carried on an experiment in 
which she gave drawing materials to native children and 
allowed them to use them without any sort of direction. 
She will discuss the results in her talk before the conven- 
tion. 

Miss Sarah Lyman Patrick, Teachers College, Columbia, 
Missouri, who will speak on how teachers may share their 
resources. Miss Patrick helped to launch the Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, the first and only teachers’ ¢co- 
operative in the country. 

Dr. Daniel Prescott, Head of the Division on Child De- 
velopment and Teacher Personnel of the Commission on 
Teather Education, who believes that the non verbal side of 
education is of great importance in bringing about the 
growth of the child. 

Mr. Boardman Robinson, Director of School, Fine Arts 
Center, Colorado Springs, Colorado, one of our outstanding 
American painters, who will discuss the artist as social in- 
terpreter. He will also be at work in the demonstration 
rooms. 

Mr. Henry Francis Taylor, Director of the Worcester 
Art Museum, will discuss new and vital ways of using 
museum collections. 
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/ Other planned activities of special interest are trips Dr. Ray Faulkner, Head, Department of Fine and In- 
E to various points of interest in Cincinnati, a Museum or dustrial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University: 


IN University tea, informal dinners, the annual Ship’s Party, “Effective Art Teaching and Educational Research.” 
M- | and the annual Banquet and Dance of the Association. Kathleen Blackshear, Instructor in Composition and 
n- Members of the program Committee who have cooper- *t History, The School of Art, The Art Institute of Chi- H 
| : cago, and a noted painter and designer: Composition: : 
er, ated to arrange this splendid schedule include Marion Miller, The Basis of tha Arts” 
he | lowa—Advisor for U e 1989- 0 Council; C. dwin Jo nson, Fine Arts, and Director of the University Art Galleries, 
d- Cincinnati, Ohio—Cincinnati Representative; Edna Patzig, The University of Nebraska: “Art Programs in Nebraska 
TS lowa City, lIowa—Art; Frank C. Moore, Cleveland, Ohio—- as Fostered by the State University.” 
he Industrial Arts; Norma Albright, Columbus, Ohio—Home Mildred Whiting, Head, Art Department, Eastern 
he Economics; Nita Shuster, Clayton, Missouri—Elementary Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Ill.: “An In- 
Group; Rose A. Clark, Chicago—Secondary Group; Olive S. vestigation of Art Teaching Procedures in Various High , 
ompsett, Ar eacher, Omaha Public Hig 
Schools: “High School Art and the Community.” 
he C. Dean Chipman, Chairman, Art Department, Monti- | 
in CONVENTION OF THE DEPARTMENT cello College, Godfrey, Ill.: “Art as an Integrative Expe- ZC 
OF ART EDUCATION rience in the Junior College.” | 4 


The Winter Convention of the Department of Art Lucia W. Dement, Professor of Art (Emeritus), Teach- 


sr Education of the National Education Association will be ‘°"* College, Columbia University : “Crayon: New Possibil- - im 

es. held in St. Louis, Missouri, February 26-27, where the ities in Artistic Expression. = 

ts American Association of School Administrators is likewise Stella E. Wider, Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, a 

d- meeting during the same week. All events will be held at Lynchburg, Va.: ‘Why Creative Work in the Upper Gram- Be 
the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Boulevard at Spring Avenue. mar Grades?” = 

The general theme of the convention will be “Art ; ; 

te , 7 The banquet, as in previous years, will be devoted to a, 

Education art and one of the other fine arts, each to be represented 
Assistant A Rdue: y, by a noted personality. Tickets for this event are $2.00 
President thie th ‘The sub- per person and may be obtained from Eugene E. Myers, 

ct | ized the A © su- Treasurer, Director of Art, State Teachers College, May- 

ho | _ Stance of this program 1s as follows. ville, North Dakota. Applications for membership should Ss 

| Mr. Herbert G. Jackson, Supervisor of Drawing, St. also be directed to Mr. Myers. Official programs may be _ 

yr. | Louis Public Schools, will give the address of welcome and obtained by writing to Miss Shirley Poore, Secretary, Public : 

i preside at the first session. Schools, 715 Locust Ave., Long Beach, Calif. | 4 
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inc HURRY 


Because it is capable of going from a cold kiln to 
Cone 11 (2462° F.) in six hours, KERAMIC TEST 
KILN No. 100 is extremely popular in research and 
development work. If you require a comparative 
small capacity kiln for high temperatures uniformly 


ie KERAMIC 
TEST KILN 
“ No. 100 


Muffle 14” diam- 


r eter, 17” high. Ef- distributed throughout the muffle—tby all means in- 
al fective door opening vestigate this kiln. 
9”x 13”. Extremely 
| rugged construction. Average gas consumption is 260 cu. ft. per hour. 
Ibex linings—made from best grade high-alumina re- 

ws fractory material. Adequately insulated, and fitted 
, with any burner equipment to meet local conditions. 
" Distinguished member of the distinguished KERAMIC 
Re line of pottery, china, and test kilns—manufactured through- 
“ out in Denver Fire Clay Company plants. Standardize on 
. KERAMIC, and enjoy the combined advantages of Multiple 
< Tube Muffle, Super-Arch Construction, Heatlock Insulatior 

—plus burner equipment that insures positive control of 
Re temperatures and atmospheric conditions at every stage of 
firing. 
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SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The 1940 Convention of the Southeastern Arts Asso- 
ciation will be hel4 at the Jung Hotel. New Orleans, on 
March 7, 8, and ¥& Off. *s _ Association are as 

ollows: 


President: Dawn S. Ken- 
nedy, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala. 


Vice-President: Pat Tur- 
ner Cravey, Girls’ High 
School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary - Treasurer: 
May Kluttz, Girls’ High 
School, Atlanta, Ga. 

General Chairman: An- 
nabel J. Nathans, 703 Car- 
ondelet St., New Orleans, 
La. 

Members of the Council: 
President, Gregory D. Ivy, 
Woman’s College of the 

a University of North Caro- 
— lina, Greensboro; W. H. 


| Coppedge, Alabama Poly- 
Dewn 5. Kennedy, Pres. technic Institute, Auburn, 


Ala.; Mr. Russell Jesse, Milton-Bradley Company, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Verne Bradley, Supervisor of Art, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Elizabeth Bethea, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, 
La.; Dawn S. Kennedy, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


WHATSIT? 


LET US 
HELP YOU 
FIND IT! 


If you are interested in information on mo- 
tion picture equipment, art supplies, and ma- 
terials, including crayons, clay, airbrushes, 
modeling material, potters’ wheels and kilns, 
et cetera, fill in the coupon below, and we will 
arrange to furnish the information you desire. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


Design 
32 Warren Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
Sirs: 
Where can we secure information about the following? 
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SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
OPENS SPRING SEMESTER 

The School of Design, unique Chicago art school whoge 
students find the road to art, science and technology at one 
and the same time, will begin its spring semester February 
12, director Laszlo Moholy-Naby announces. Courses lead 
12, director Laszlo Moholy-Nagy announces. Courses lead 
degree after six years. The curriculum is patterned largely 
after that of the Bauhaus, world famed art university 
where Professor Moholy was a member of the faculty. 

The student, upon entering, finds himself in a combi- 
nation of workshop, studio, laboratory and cl sroom, and 
gives part of his attention to basic tools and machines of 
crafts and industry as well as to modeling, drawing and 
color work, photography, and lettering—taking part at the 
same time in science courses covering physical, life and 
social sciences. 

Beginning his second year he may set out along his 
chosen path, by entering one of the special workshops. 
These are for product design in wood, metal, glass, plastics: 
the light workshop including photography, motion picture, 
typography, advertising arts; the weaving workshop; the 
color and sculpture workshops. 

The two additional years for the architect’s degree are 
planned so that the graduate designer can complete the 
work in architecture without interruption. Simultaneously 
with the day classes, the School of Design conducts eve- 
ning classes and a Saturday morning’s. children’s class. 

Faculty for this term, according to Professor Moholy’s 
announcement, will include Professors Eckart, Gerard and 
Morris for the Sciences and Dr. A. A. Sayvetz for the math- 
ematics courses. George Fred Keck heads the department 
of Architecture with the assistance of Jan J. Reiner and 
Robert Bruce Tague. Robert Jay Wolff is the head of the 
Painting and Modeling departments, and Daniel Massen has 
joined the faculty as collaborator in the Painting Workshop. 
George Kepes is the head of the Light Workshop where, 
in teaching photography, James H. Brown assists. Marli 
Ehrmann, formerly of the Bauhaus, took over the Weaving 
Workshop and Hubert Leckie the Lettering courses. The 
Basic and Product Design Workshop is under the direction 
of L. Maholy-Nagy assisted by Charles Niedringhaus and 
Eugene Bielawski and by James Prestini in the evening 
session. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BY TROMKA AT A.C.A. GALLERY 

Currently and through February 10 the A. C. A. Gal- 
lery, 52 West 8th Street, New York City, announces the 
fourth one-man show of the paintings of Tromka, where, 
in addition to oils, he is showing gouaches,—a new medium 
for him. 

Tromka’s work has been included in exhibitions at 
the Brooklyn Museum, the Whitney Museum, the Chicago 
Art Institute, the Berkshire Art Museum, the Federal Art 
Gallery, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the In- 
dianapolis Art Museum, the Springfield Museum, the Wil- 
mington Museum, the Cincinnati and St. Louis Museums, 
the Denver Art Museum, in College Art Association travel- 
ing shows, and in many local exhibits. 

* Tromka grew up on the East Side of New York City, where 

his etchings of life around him won early recognition. He 
says, “I am particularly fascinated by the character of 
houses and factories, because to me they breathe of the 
people who live and toil in them.” 
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ITALIAN MASTERPIECES TO BE SHOWN 
AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Stephen C. Clark, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the Museum of Modern Art, announces that the Museum 
has signed an agreement with the Royal Italian Govern- 
ment to exhibit the Italian masterpieces brought to this 
country last year for the San Francisco World’s Fair. The 
loan of the exhibition was arranged through Commendatore 
Eugenio Ventura, Responsible Trustee of the Royal Italian 
Government, and Professor Giulio Carlo Argan, Deputy of 
the Department of National Education. Negotiations were 
conducted with the aid of the Italian Consul General in 
New York, Commendaore Gaetano Vecchiotti, and Charles 
R. Henschel, President of M. Knoedler and Company. The 
Exhibition of Italian Masters will open to the public at the 
Museum, 11 West 53 Street, on Friday, January 26, 1940, 
and will continue approximately two months. 

The exhibition includes world-famous paintings and 
sculpture of the Italian Renaissance and Baroque periods. 
Among the twenty paintings are Botticelli’s Birth of Venus; 
Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair; Titian’s Portrait of Pope 
Paul III and Correggio’s Madonna and Child. Among the 
seven pieces of sculpture are such masterpieces as Dona- 
telle’s Bust of a Young Man, Verrocchio’s David, and the 
marble bas-relief by Michelangelo, Madonna and Child with 
the Young St. John, which will be the first showing of any 
sculpture by Michelangelo in New York. 


MODERN ART LIBRARY OPEN 


The Museum of Modern Art, New York City, announces 
that its Library is now open to the public. Library hours 
are from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. every day except Sundays and 
holidays. The Librarian is Beaumont Newhall. 


The entire Library comprises more than 6,500 books 
and pamphlets in many languages and is the largest in this 
country devoted exclusively to modern art, including the art 
and history of the motion picture. It was founded in 1932 
by a gift from A. Conger Goodyear of a collection of books. 
pamphlets, exhibition catalogs and periodicals on modern art. 


The section of the Library devoted to motion pictures 
includes almost 1,500 titles of books and pamphlets in every 
major language. There are also files of some 50 film jour- 
nals, including technical, trade and “fan’”’ magazines. Of 
particular interest is the Library’s collection of early Bio- 
graph and Griffith material. This includes such important 
documents as the original Biograph release notices and a 
complete collection of D. W. Griffith’s scrap-books of press 
clippings on all his films after 1914. This section also has 
a large collection of stills, including a very extensive set 
from Thomas H. Ince productions and books of production 
shots and stills in the Douglas Fairbanks collection. 


The Library covers the following classifications of 20th 
Century art: Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Drawing, 
Prints, Photography, Moving Pictures, Typography, Illus- 
trated books, Theatre Arts, and Industrial Art, including 
furniture, rugs and interior decoration. The Library con- 
tains 349 periodical titles including many runs of rare maga- 
tines such as “De Stijl,” “Bauhaus,” “i 10,” “Das Neue 
Frankfurt,” “391,” “Camera Work,” “Esprit Nouveau,”’ 
“La Révolution Surréaliste,” and “Dada.” It also includes 
extensive files of clippings, gallery leaflets, photographs and 
other documents on above fields. 
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JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 
e SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS e 


Painting. Sculpture. Commercial Art. Teachers’ Trein- 
ing. Illustrated Catalog on request. Donald D. Mattison, 
Director, Indianapolis, Indiana. a 


Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


A BARGAIN! 


You all know the magazine AMERI- 
CAN ARTIST, formerly Art Instruc- 
tion: A most useful publication. Its 
yearly subscription rate is $3.00 (10 
issues). 


DESIGN needs no introduction. But 
watch for the New DESIGN! Its sub- 
scription price is likewise $3.00 yearly 
(10 issues). 


Now you can have the both 
for the new yearly rate of...... 


$4.80 


At this reduced rate order direct, as no commissions 
to agents or dealers can be allowed. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


32 Warren Street Columbus, Ohio 


OPENS NEW COLOR WORKSHOP 


A scientific approach to the selection and combination 
of colors in art, industry and in the home will be demon- 
strated in a new color workship that New York University, 
through its Division of General Education, will open Feb- 
ruary 19, it was announced yesterday by Dean Ned H. Dear- 
born. Applying techniques derived from the researches of 
Dr. Wilhelm Ostwald, Nobel prize-winner in chemistry, the 
new workshop is designed to meet the needs of artists, art 
teachers, interior decorators, fashion stylists and others 
whose work requires that they use color in the most effec- 
tive way possible. 


Fifteen Monday evening sessions of the workshop have 
been scheduled during which it is planned to cover all 
aspects of the psychological or sensation approach to color 
worked out by Dr. Ostwald. Lectures and exercises in the 
history of color theory will be given and the process of 
vision, color harmony and the effects of different lights on 
color will be discussed. Those enrolling in the workshop 
will be given an opportunity to consult experts on their own 
individual color problems and may, if they wish, be tested for 
their visual acuity and their psychological response to color. 
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“Let's sing of the deep --- 
And the treasures therein---’ 


And let’s pass it around awhile. 


F the New DESIGN has been an enjoyable and stimulating treasure in YOUR store of intrinsic wealth, 


why wouldn't a number of your students and friends be delighted to receive a sample copy without 


charge, at your request? 


We would be happy to send free sample copies of the next issue of DESIGN to as many as 10 of 
your students, or former students, and friends, and tell them they have you to thank for receiving this 


gift direct from the source which monthly pours new wealth into your treasure chest. 


Don't misunderstand .. . 


we are not going to barrage them with a series of sales letters — that 


wouldn't be necessary . . . they will know at a glance if they want more copies. 


Naturally, our supply is limited. So please mail us this list of friends and students as quickly as 


possible .. . 


and remember, there is no cost to you or to them—no obligation whatever. 


TEAR OFF HERE 


Address 


Please print Address 
your own name 
and address here. 
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AR 


T FILMS 


An organization for the production 
of motion pictures in the art field. 


ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


@ CREATIVE DESIGN IN PAINTING. A demonstration by 
Professor Charles J. Martin, landscape painter, of the organi- 
zation of lines and areas within a rectangle, and the painting 
of a landscape in water colors, based upon these principles. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ CREATIVE PAINTING OF LANDSCAPE. Professor Martin 
shows how an artist selects and interprets different aspects of 
a landscape in terms of water color medium. The scenes were 
taken in and near Provincetown, Mass. 1 reel, 16 mm. silent, 


$1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ THEATER DESIGN. A demonstration by Florence Ludins, 
teacher of fine arts in New York City secondary schools, of 
how line, dark-and-light, and lighting create the mood of 
tragedy and comedy in a stage setting. | reel, 16 mm. 
silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTISTS AT WORK SERIES 


@ LYND WARD AT WORK. The noted American graphic 
artist engraves a block for his novel in woodcuts, ‘’Vertigo’’, 
showing the complete process of wood engraving. 1 reel, 16 
mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ WILLIAM GROPPER AT WORK. A sstirring illustration of 
“Woman Defending Her Home”, by William Gropper, Guggen- 
heim Fellow in Art, and exhibitor in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ GEORGE GROSZ AT WORK. Guggenheim Fellow in Art, 
and exhibitor in the Museum of Modern Art. The famous 
painter is shown at work in his studio on an oil painting. 1 
reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 


@ MAKE A MASK. A demonstration by Florence Ludins of 
the making of a papier mache mask, especially adapted for 
Junior High School and Senior High School levels. 1 reel, 
16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A METAL PLAQUE. A demonstration by Florence 
Ludins, of the making of a metal plaque, showing the process 
in complete detail, adapted for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK. A demonstration by Flor- 
ence Ludins, of the cutting of a linoleum block, showing the 
use Of tools, and printing, for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


(Other Films in Preparation) 
Produced by 


ART FILMS 


ELIAS KATZ, Director 
96 Charles Street Chelsea 2-6962 
New York, N. Y. 


Exclusively distributed by 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
35 West 45th Street Bryant 9-9848 
New York, N. Y. 


For information and rentals, write directly to distributors. 


with Every Travel standard 
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with your friends, your students, your relatives | 


You readers of DESIGN know, now, that you have truly 
‘discovered’ a real aid in all your separate, though associ- 
ated, fields. Whether teaching everyday art in all grades 
of schools or colleges, whether studying to be an artist or 
teacher of art, whether you are already an artist, commer- 
cially or as a private hobby . . . DESIGN has been and will 
be your companion through it a!l. That’s true, isn’t it? 


So, why wouldn’t you like to have Editor Felix Payant’s 
mew book, CREATE SOMETHING, fresh from the press? 
You would, of course, and here’s how you may get it FREE! 


& 


Share your discovery! 


Pick out two persons from among your friends, your 
es favorite students, your closest associates, your best-liked 
superiors, or your relatives who may be either in active art 
work or enjoy life as a hobbyist of art, send them each a 
one-year subscription to DESIGN .. . pay only $3.00 for 
each one .. . and CREATE SOMETHING is yours! 


Easter is March 24, hard on the heels of Spring’s first 
day. What better way to help enliven and vitalize one’s 
artistic feelings than with new subscriptions to DESIGN and 
a newly-bound CREATE SOMETHING? 


z CREATE SOMETHING, itself, is based on the 
idea we are never as happy as when we are creat- 
ing something, and amateurs and teachers in every 
field of art will find their needs answered in this 
: delightfully fresh volume. 


s With a copy of CREATE SOMETHING at hand, 
no teacher, student, amateur, or professional need 
be at a loss for stimulating ideas. 


Act quickly! The first printing of CREATE 
SOMETHING is going rapidly . . . so get in your 
two gift orders, (or one for yourself and one gift, 

1 or even two years for yourself or as a gift,) and 
ask that your copy of the book be sent at once! 
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